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meaning for him. He does not argue much about the matter,
as his immediate predecessors had found themselves forced to
do. To study the classics as well as the Scriptures brings to
fulfilment the old wish of Jerome, "Love the Scriptures and
thou wilt not love the lusts of the flesh." "The classic authors
do no violence to the mental faculty when it has been trained
by Christianity: rather, they train them still further." But no
one ever questioned the absoluteness of John's orthodox}7.
Scepticism, or, to speak more accurately, a diminution of
credulity, was fast becoming a commonplace of clerical as well
as of purely scholastic opinion. St. Bernard and his friends may
have broken Abelard, but they themselves were defeated
by the case of Gilbert Poree. Thereafter each separate innova-
tion in theological method was indeed challenged, but hardly
ever with much success. The Christian world had at last
become a more suitable place for the speculations of scholar-
ship. The change came slowly and with setbacks, as such
changes always do. Peter Lombard, for example, was attacked
after his death for the temerity of his Glosses and his Sentences.
A suit for heresy was brought against the dead teacher on
account of what he had written about Christ's human nature.
Walter of St. Victor stormed against "the diabolical arguments
of the Lombard, one of the labyrinths of France, who, inflated
with the Aristotelian spirit, dare to apply their scholastic levity
to the ineffable mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation/'
The Council of Tours in 1163 fatuously forbade any monk to
study science or law. On Christmas Eve, 1164, the Pope
presided over the synod of Sens, which did not explicitly con-
demn Peter Lombard's works, but anathematized any who
treated theology "in artful words or undisciplined questions.'*
There is, however, no doubt that Gilbert Poree's acquittal did
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